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INTRODUCTION 


Melle Indira Sarkar me pric aimablement dc prefacer 
son premier livre, tache pour laquelle je ne suis certes 
quahfie que par une sympathie lointainc mais sincere 
envers Linde de toujours et d’aujourd’hui. Cette 
sympathie ct mon amitie ancicnne pour le professeur 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar ont du vaincre mon aversion 
foncierc de toute parole sans competence. Or, a la minute 
ou je me resignais, cet aveu liminaire m’a semblc 
prendre quclque valeur symptomatique. 

Le lecteur fran^ais, sTl veut bien gardcr ici quelque 
recul historique, trouvera dans ces pages un double 
temoignage dont la valeur peut s’ arfirmer a l’avenir. La 
minutieuse franchise avee laquelle Melle Indira Sarkar 
a consigne les details de sa rencontre avec ces jeunes 
Fran^aiscs vraiment de rencontre sera pour nos petits- 
fils aussi precieuse que nous serait le journal d’une 
Pansienne de 1830 dc passage a Calcutta. Et les 
dissertations litteraires pla^ant en diptyque la Chimene 
de Corneille et la Roxane de Rostand completent de 
fagon imprevue mais typique le visage sous lequel 
notre civilisation de France peut se presenter sur une face 
lointaine du globe. 

Ma petite enfance fut bercec d’une legende famihale 
qui me faisait beaucoup rever: celle d’un grand-oncle 
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Ratillon, qui, m’ affirmait du moins ma bisaieule, etait 
parti, au temps de Louis XVI, pour les Grandes Indes, 
ou ll serait dcvcnu “gouverneur general de Pondichery.” 
J’entendais dans ces mots sonores toute la musique des 
palmes, chargees de singes et de serpents, que me 
montraicnt les lithographies d’un abecedaire, et sur 
lesquelles j’ecrasais, en de longues heures d’ivresse silen- 
cieuse, les couleurs les plus intenses de ma boite a 
pastels. Que ne donnerais-je aujourd’hui pour avoir un 
carnet de notes de l’oncle Ratillon? 

Ainsi les civilisations lanccnt aux antipodes des 
poussieres aussi aeriennes ct impalpables que les extremes 
nuces d une eruption. Tout sert a recomposer 1’image 
d’un temps et de deux mondes, et ces poudres chatoy- 
antes compteront, a cote des froides epures des socio- 
logues. Car ce qui se profile, dernere les nsettes 
babillantes d’ambassadnees de hasard, n’est-ce point le 
craqucment, lc crissement gigantesque des armatures des 
societcs, brusquement rapprochces par la vitcsse de nos 
techniques, comme si Alpes et Himalaya se heurtaicnt 
et se compenetraient dans la poigne d’un dieu? 

A. Varagnac 

Conservateur des Musees Nationaux 
President de la 
Societe Francalse de Folklore 



INTRODUCTION* 


Miss Indira Sarkar has honoured me with a request 
to write a preface to this her first book. I feel hardly 
qualified for the task, save by a sincere though far-off 
sympathy with India as it ever has been and still is. 
Such sympathy, together with my old and lasting 
friendship for Professor Benoy Sarkar, eventually con¬ 
quered my deeply rooted aversion for all inadequate 
speech. Yet, even as 1 was surrendering, this prefatory 
confession seemed to me to assume a symptomatic value. 

Should the French reader wish for historical retros¬ 
pects, he will find in the following pages a twofold 
testimony, the value of which may assert itself later on. 
The minute frankness with which Miss Sarkar has 
recorded the particulars of her encounter with some 
French girls,—and a chance encounter it was indeed! 
will prove as valuable to our grand-children as the diary 
of a Parisian lady of 1830 passing through Calcutta 
would be to ourselves. Again, those literary essays setting 
as in a diptych old Corneille’s Chimene and Edmond 
Rostand’s Roxane present in an unexpected yet typical 
fashion the aspect under which our French civilisation 
is likely to appear to numerous peoples on earth. 

My early childhood was nursed by a family tradition 

* Freely Englished by Professor Georges Roth, Paris (friend 
of M. Varagnac). 
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which often set me dreaming, viz., that of one grand¬ 
uncle, Ratillon by name, who had left France (thus at 
least my grand-mother would tell me) at the time of 
Louis XVI and sailed to “the Great Indies” where he 
became “Governor-General of Pondicherry”. This high- 
sounding title rang in my ears like a music in the palm- 
trees, haunted by monkeys and snakes, such as figured in 
the pictures of my first textbook, and over which 1 used 
to pound the brightest colours of my pastel-box, during 
long hours of speechless rapture. What should I not 
give nowadays for one of Uncle Ratillon’s note-books? 

Thus do civilisations throw to the Antipodes dusts 
as aerial and impalpable as the thinnest clouds of some 
volcanic eruption. Everything helps to rebuild the 
picture of an epoch and of two worlds, and these glisten 
ing powders will acquire a value in comparison with the 
frigid sketches of sociologists. Indeed, is not the 
gigantic clashing of two societies, say, even two worlds, 
suddenly brought together by our ever quickening 
techniques, what appears behind the chatty smiles of 
these chance ambassadrices, as if the Alps and Himalayas, 
bumping against each other, interpenetrated within the 
grip of some god? 

Andre Varagnac 
Curator of National Museums 
President, French Society of Folklore. 



PREFACE 


This little brochure has arisen out of my interest 
in social work and women’s activities. On account of 
World-War II and especially during 1943-45 women 
social workers from England and the US. A. were 
constantly in evidence 111 Calcutta and I came inta 
contact with many of them. It was at the end of the 
war that French women, employed in assistance sociale , 
appeared on the scene. I had an additional interest 
in them because of the language. This is the origin 
of the interviews, which owing to the encouragement 
offered by the editors were published in the Hindustan 
Standard , Nationalist , and Forward. Some more 
ideas about French women are to be found in the short 
literary essays bearing on Corneille and Rostand. The 
ideals and ideologies of French women are formed by 
the study, among other things, of Vigny’s Stoicism 
and Verlaine’s spirituality. Hence the inclusion of 
brief observations on these poets in this brochure. Some 
of these articles about French drama and poetry have 
appeared in Unity , Zigzag , Contemporary and Calcutta 
Review. One is appearing in Prabuddha Bbarata 
(Awakened India), the English monthly published by 
the Ramakrishna Mission. 
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For three months (June-August 1947) I was in 
the atmosphere of Czechoslovak women. This 
association was rendered possible on account of the 
permission kindly granted by Mr. John Bartos, 

Managing Director of Bata Shoe Company Ltd. at 
Batanagar near Calcutta, to work as an honorary 

apprentice in the Welfare Department. It was at 
Batanagar that I received the very welcome offer of the 
bourse , the French Government scholarship for study 
at the University of Paris, through Professor Olivier 
Lacombe, Cultutal Attache to the French Consulate 
General at Calcutta. So en route to the Sorbonne 

and the Quartier Latin from the Batanagar factories. 

I found myself in London by air in some sixty 
hours (6-8 September). It was a wonderful experience. 

As soon as I arrived in London I contacted Kingsley 
Flail (Bow and Bromley), the social work centre 

conducted by Misses Muriel and Doris Lester. 
Muriel, who has been in India several times has 
known me since my infancy. St. Margaret’s House 
(Bethnal Green) was also visited by me. Our friend. 
Miss Lies Gompertz, social worker of Calcutta, has 
been staying there for nearly a year and taking 
refresher courses. 

In three weeks it has been possible to touch English 
women s social activities in their homeland,—at the 
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metropolis and at Bury near Manchester. This 
contact, although slight, is quite valuable. It has 
served to furnish an insight as to how very much 
remains to be accomplished by us in India. 

Even in house-keeping,—the oldest and the most 
universal art or science,—English women are ahead of 
us by miles. In a two-storeyed house of the Midland, 
furnished with a flower-garden, an orchard of apples 
and berries, and a green house, Mrs. Grace Ainsworth, 
the housewife, does all the work for the family of four 
from shopping to cleaning and scrubbing. She cooks, 
sews and does heavy laundry. She washes clothes, 
sheets and other linens as well as irons them. I was 
happy to have my first chance in dhobi (laundry) work 
while helping her. 

The mofussil (country-side) of England and contacts 
with several English families have taught me great 
lessons in the social line. But there is no place for 
all that in this preface. 

However, there is more of England in the country 
than in London as there is more of Bengal in the 
villages than in Calcutta. Every one in England’s 
mofussil usually has his own small house. The 
cottages arc modern and look well-built and cosy. 
The inhabitants of Lancashire and Cheshire,—although 
industrial districts,—appear to be really country-people. 
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They are hard-working and look after their homes. 
The women over there bring up children just as Indian 
women. 

There are other aspects of Social England too, and 
they can by no means escape the most transient 
traveller. 

In England women are holding offices in every line 
from food rationing and cloth rationing to bus-conducting 
and shop managing. Aerodromes, passport offices, che¬ 
mists’ shops, hospitals, restaurants, shoe-shops, ordinary 
stores, they are all being run by women. The secretaries 
of institutions are women. In the teaching line women are 
conspicuous, nay, monopolizing. Even among professors, 
research scholars, as well as scientific and technical 
workers women arc becoming numerous. In some 
cases men hold inferior jobs. One might believe that 
women are perhaps socially more creative than men. 
I am sure such a great social importance of women in 
England was not witnessed by my parents in 1914 or 
even in 1929. I am seeing a greater England than 
they ever did.* 

I had read the Belgian economist Wauters’s Britain a 
Social Services Today and Tomorrow . As the London 
School of Economics of the Universitv of London is 

j 

* Buioy Sarkai lngre^er Janmabhumi (The Home-Land 
of the Englishman, 1914), Calcutta. 
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the “brains trust”, so to say, of British social work 
and Beveridge Plan, it was for me a great privilege 
to be able to meet the population expert, Sir Alexander 
Carr-Saunders, Director of the School, to whom l went 
to offer my father’s greetings. 

Among my first contacts in London must likewise 
be mentioned the impressive interview with Mr. 
Thomas Bata Jr. of Bata Development Ltd. I had 
read the Autobiography of his father, the remarkable 
shoemaker, who on account of his social work both in 
and outside the factories at Zlin (Czechoslovakia) was 
also a maker of men. I was happy to meet the bearer 
of the name which is responsible for Batanagar where 
I did my first field work in applied sociology and 
economics. 

I am grateful to M. Andre Varagnac, Curator of 
the Museum of National Antiquities and President of 
the French Society of Folklore, for his kindly contri¬ 
buting the introduction. 

Mr. Bartos and Professor Lacombe have generously 
created opportunities for me. My indebtedness to 
them is profound. 

My thanks are due also to Professors Khagen Sen 
(sociology) and Sadhan Ghosh (literature) for the 
encouragement offered to me in my literary efforts as 
well as to Uncle Biren Das-Gupta, Managing Director, 
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Indo-Europa Trading Co. Ltd., who has seen me since 
childhood and who conducted me through the air and 
is my guide in England. 

Without the help of my mother and my father I 
could not do anything. My only regret is that I 
should be in Europe without their constant companion¬ 
ship. But I feel that they are always with me. And 
I am happy that I am proceeding to France, the 
country for whose civilisation they have had the 
greatest admiration and where they spent some of the 
happiest months of their life.* 

Indira Sarkar 


C/o Indo-Europa Trading Co. Ltd. 
48, Gresham Street, London, E C 2. 
2()th Scptembn , 79^7 


* Benoy Sarkar ■ Partse Dash Mash (Ten Months in 
Pans, 1020-21), Calcutta. 



Social Contacts of French Women 
in Calcutta 


I. The hour Ladies 

Recently* CaLutta has furnished some occasions tor 
contacting trench hie at somewhat close quarters, hirst, 
there were a few lectures in trench delivered under the 
auspices of the Alliance Frantaise bv some Frenchmen 
newly arrived from Pans. Then came some social 
gatherings at which for the first tune I could feel that 
there were many people who did not speak any other 
language hut French. Those milieux were the most 
welcome to me. I had the chance,—rare chance in 
Calcutta,—to listen to the music of French accents and 
intonations without interruption. What is more, these 
socials furnished me with the opportunities of trying mv 
own French in a ruthless manner on the friendly and 
willing ears of gentle and sweet-tempered Parisian 
women. The French officers also were gallant enough 
not to say that they could not follow my French pro¬ 
nunciation. At any rate, I was not very often inter¬ 
rupted with Pardon , mademoiselle from the side of my 
French hearers. 


Since June 1D43. 
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At one of these evening parties a war correspondent 
became quite friendly with me. She asked me about 
my parents and my studies. I asked her about her 
affairs. He** husband was a French diplomatic official 
of high rank and she hoped to join him soon. She was 
born in the province ( mofussil ) but she made her home 
in Paris. She said that her twin sister was living with 
her parents in the mofussil. While leaving she asked 
me to visit her one day at the camp where she was stay¬ 
ing with other French women. 

I was busy with other things. A whole week elap¬ 
sed and finally 1 made time to call on my first indepen¬ 
dent acquaintance. Unfortunately, at the enquiry office 
I was informed that she had already left. My regret 
knew no bounds when I found that I lost the chance of 
employing some beautiful French phrases which I had 
been storing in my mind in the meantime. But I was 
not to be daunted by this discomfiture. I asked tor the 
names of the French girls who were guests at the time. 
Nobodv was in. What was to be done? I discovered 
that a French girl from Syria was living there. So I 
considered this Syricnnc to be the victim of my French. 
1 started conversation with hei and she asked me to sit 
by her side on the same sofa. But unfortunately she 
had to go out on business and requesting me to call 
again smilingly said An revoir. My afternoon was not 
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badly spent on the whole. 1 he booty consisted, among 
other things, in the names of the French girls who were 
stopping there. 

The following morning 1 rang Mile G. up by name 
in a most intimate manner. She considered me to be 
wonderful in my brench and at oiue made an appoint¬ 
ment with me. The rendezvous was her room at 2 
p.m. Not a second late I put in my appearance at the 
lounge and made straight for the rooms. Strangely 
however, all the rooms occupied by the French ladies 
were empty. Not a bit disheartened I came down and 
went back into the lounge. There they were,—MUe 
G. and her three girl comrades. They were all waiting 
for me, their first amie hindoue de C.alcutta (Indian girl 
friend of Calcutta). I found them at after-lunch codec. 
The friend of my telephonic acquaintance cordially greet¬ 
ed me with Bonjonr, mademoiselle , and all her friends 
m chorus. The reception was genial and warm. I 
reciprocated. They were all very pleased (“enchanted”) 
to meet me and make my acquaintance, as is customary 
to say in French. And of course all of them asked me 
to join them in having a cup of coffee. Thus started 
my first interview with genuine dames fran^aises. 

The atmosphere was entirely French. There was 
not a non-French sound at the coffee-table. They were 
surprised to learn that Hugo, Sand, Gide, Maurois and 
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Barres wclc well known authors with us. One ol them 
asked me if I found it easy to procure French books at 
Calcutta. I told her of the difficulty and she expressed 
her sorrow saying she would love to give me some of 
her books. The collection of books was a hobby and 
pastime with her. Many girls in Paris, she said, had 
reading habits and were verv fond of making then- 

study room look like a miniature library. The conver¬ 
sations were mostly literary. 1 was asking them about 
the poets and dramatists of the war period. The lounge 
was getting crowded and so thev asked me to go up¬ 
stairs with them to the smaller drawing room. So up 
we went. The room was cosy and bright. 

Mile G. was tall and well-built. 1 asked hei 
how old she was. She said she “had ’ (in French) 

2 4 years She had beautiful natural wavy golden 
hair and blue eyes, in other words, she was une blonde 

1 found her gay and jolly by temperament. She 

told me she was of Pans wheie she used to live with 

het parents. I asked her about her family. She had 
two brothers and one sister. She was the eldest of 
the family. 1 asked her if she had been a University 
ctiidninte . I learnt that after Baccalaureat (something 

like Indian B. A. or B. Sc.) she studied law for five 
years at the University of Paris. She was now getting 
to write her thesis for the doctorate. She 
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asked me if I enjoyed European music and could play 
any instrument. 1 said that 1 could pi,tv the piano. 
She said that she loved classical German music, especi¬ 
ally the compositions of Schuman, Schubert and 
Mozart. 1 here was a piano in the sitting room. I 
requested her to give us a recital of her music. At 
first she hesitated but finally she said Ah bitn and 
sat down on the piano stool. She played two pieces, 
a waltz from Chopin and a Spanish dance by Moskow- 
ski. She exhibited fine technique and quick huger 
movement. Once or twice she remarked that the piano 
was in a poor condition and needed a complete over¬ 
hauling. Mile G. had always a sweet smile on her 
lips and she seemed happy to talk. 1 asked her about 
her sisters. The younger sister is married, she said, 
and has a baby bov named Jean-Marie. One biother 
of hers is a navy officer and the other an officer in the 
infantry. 

Sitting on a cushion on the Hoor was the 22 year 
old Mile E. Everybody called her the baby of the 
group. She also was from Paris and had passed her 
Baccalaureat. Afterwards she studied nursing for three 
years and got her diploma in this profession. She 
said that her hobby was the study of medical and 
sanitary literature. Nursing as a science or a profession 
is hardly known in India. Among our acquaintances 
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in Calcutta wc seldom come across nurses with three- 
year qualifications after B. A. or B. Sc. “Social work” 
is being talked of nowadays among publicists and m 
the atmosphere of Indian Women’s Conference. But 
a Women’s College for Social Work does not exist, 
at any rate, m Calcutta. As I met American and 
English nurses at least as qualified as Mile E. I felt 
how poor Indian womanhood was today in regard to 
these aspects of modern culture and vocation. 

Mile E. was a brumette with a toss of curly hair. 
She might pass for a beautiful Bengali girl if only she 
had a sari on. Her features impressed me as those of 
her comrade, the blonde girl. I changed the topic of 
conversation, saying, “I suppose your brothers must also 
be in the army.” She said that one was in the forces 
and another an engineer. The latter was married. 
Her younger sister was sixteen and studying at College. 

My third t rench girl was Mile de V. She like¬ 
wise was a Parisienne although born en campagne (in 
mofussil). I wanted to know if she had kith and kin 
in the country. She replied that her elder sister was 
married in Midi (Southern hranee), whom she often 
went visiting during vacation. Her second sister was 
married in Paris and had three children. Mile de V. 
was a graduate of law from the Paris University. Her 
only brother was a doctor. 
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The fourth lady was Mile P. She was a little older 
than the others and held an important position in 
Government service. It was not possible to come into 
entretien (conversation) with her. She had to leave 
shortly. So we four were left alone, myself to discover 
France, and the French girls to discover India in the 
course of the chats. 

Incidentally the conversation turned on ptose style. 
They were enthusiastic about Pascal whose style was 
typical, they believed, of the chiselled polished writing 
of seventeenth century authors. He could be read 
even now and be regarded as a modern writer. The 
French language, they said, had not changed much since 
the age of “classic movement.” The style had remained 
virtually the same. Indeed, even Anatolc France 
was classic in style, although his ideas were radical 
and anything but classic. Incidentally, they observed 
that the Russians made much of Sand. But in France 
to-day Sand was not much in vogue. But I remarked 
that Tagore, although well-known in Europe through 
translations in English, French, German, Italian and 
other languages, was at the same time a household 
author in the land of his birth. 

Opinion about Hugo was sharply divided. Some 
interesting sidelights were thrown on the position of 
Hugo as a literary creator. They liked his prose and 
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regarded him as a forceful novelist. With Mile G. 
Hugo was a favourite because she used to do well in 
questions on this author. Mile H. did not like him 
because the questions about him always puzzled her. 
She said that she admired the romantic prose of Cha¬ 
teaubriand. The poetry of Lamartine appealed to her 
from the standpoint of versification and diction. 

//. hrench Alores 

All the three were interested in Indian manners 
and customs and wanted to have social contacts. They 
wished to see places of interest in Calcutta before thev 
left. They were good walkers and could do the whole 
city on foot. Mile G. told me that she loved swim¬ 
ming, skiing and skating, and that her family often went 
to Brittany where they had a small cottage near the sea. 
Mile F.’s taste was somewhat different. She loved 
the sunshine of India. To Mile G. snow and cold 
weather were the very breath of life. 

At about 4 o’clock they went to see a girls’ school. 
1 was with them. We met the Head Mistress and 
a French teacher took us round. As soon as we entered 
the church, the French girls knelt down for a few 
minutes and said their prayers. I had not imagined 
that modern French women, educated in Universities 
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and trained in law, medicine, musing, etc., wen so 
Catholic and religious minded. 

On our way to the camp, Mile G. told me how 
she disliked American swing music and was not very 
fond of dancing and seeing movies. 1 asked her and 
Mile E. what they thought of doing when they were 
back home. Both of them said thc\ would immediately 
get married and bring up 6 to 8 children each. Thus 
replv also left me breathless. I began to feel how 
little we know of European morals and manncis. We 
are told m season and out of season here in India 
that family life is detested in Europe and America. 
Western women are alleged to hate marriage, mother¬ 
hood and children. Erench girls especially are held 
up as the enemies of married life and the apostles of 
freedom from family burdens. And here I was walking 
along side of three voting Erench women, 22 to 26, 
—all representing middle-class intellectual families — 
all with high University education, — and all engaged in 
social work. And their immediate wish was marriage, 
motherhood and the bringing up of six to eight children. 
Certainly, it is very difficult to know and understand 
foreign peoples and foreign mores unless one makes 
it a point to study them carefully. 

In talks about family life, Mile G. was happy and 
open-hearted. She even added that she had chosen the 
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names for her children. I asked what kind of turner 
were very popular among French people. She regarded 
the names, Jacques, Henri, Paul and Georges, as ver\ 
common. Rut these she did not like. She wanted her 
boys to be called Jean, Patrice, Francois and Yves. Did 
she have any special reason for preferring these names? 

4 ‘Of course, certainly”, she said at once. “The eldest 
boy would be called Jean, because I am very fond of 
Saint Jean Baptiste. Since my very childhood l 
have had a soft corner for Ireland, whose people is 
known to be Catholic like us French. Now St. Patrick 
is the patron saint of Ireland and so my second son 
would be named after him. Francois would be the 
third because that name means France, the countrv we 
love and arc proud of”. “What about Yves” ? “Yves 
is a real Brittanic name. Our family is descended from 
an ancient family in Brittany. So I have a liking for 
Yves, a name which you won’t hear except in that part 
of France.” I was eager to understand her preferences 
in regard to the names of her prospective daughters. 
She said: “There is not much sentiment attached to the 
girls names. They are simply the names of saints 
and sound pretty to the ear.” I wanted to hear those 
melodious sounds. She was sweet enough to satisfy 
my curiosity and gave the names as Isabella, Catherine, 
Christine and Charlotte. These, then, arc the French 
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Anima, Pratima, Karuna, Taruna (Hindu girls’ names), 
Amina, Hamida, Hasina (Muslim girls’ names), etc. 

So this is my first independent contact with French 
girls. I thanked my stars that these young dame: 
Pansiennes did not get bored b\ my pronunciation. It 
was certainly a trying experience for them to listen to 
their mother-tongue being murdered by me for nearly 
four hours. My French sentences were only greeted by 
them with charming smiles. They seemed to enjoy the 
conversations, and I felt that they did not wish me to 
hasten away with Bon son, mademoiselle , an revoir ! 
They themselves were not in a hurry either and did not 
give me any hints that I was over-staying. Indeed, they 
fixed my rendezvous with them the next day at 3 P.M. 
I was glad that l did not have to beg for another 
interview. 

Soon I found myself in the streets of Calcutta. My 
little Paris of four hours haunted me walking solitary 
back home. These young women of 22 to 26,—simple, 
God-fearing, home-loving, family-nnnded,—were they 
children of Pans, gay, cosmopolitan, uptodate Paris? It 
seemed to me I had just said adieu to a number of un¬ 
sophisticated village lasses but endowed with high aca¬ 
demic qualifications and equipped with serious person¬ 
ality. 
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Ill. A Salon and a Lecture 

Th esc French women were interested to sec Calcutta 
and asked me if 1 could take them to a few places. 

So at the appointed hour 1 tailed on them at the 
tamp. 1 found Mile F. teaing with a Frenth officer. 
She excused herself for not being able to join us that 
evening. She took me upstairs to the small dtawing 
room where I found Mile P. writing a few letters. 
Mile de V. came and said that Mile G. had gone out 
and would he hack in a few minutes. We waited at 
the porch and kept ourselves busy with entretiens. She 
asked me if I knew much about Napoleon Bonapaite 
and said that Michelet’s History of Napoleon ought to 
be read by everybody. She liked Louis XIV “/e grand 
roi, and saw many good points in the French Revolu¬ 
tion. But she condemned the excesses. 

Anothei army lady. Mile f., joined us. She was 
very tall with light brown hair and green eves. They 
were talking about the expected arrival of three other 
French women who were coming directly from Paris 
within a day or two. And lo and behold! Shortly 
within ten minutes appeared the three French ladies as 
if by a feat of magic in full winter uniforms with thick 
blue overcoats and white stockings. 1 was introduced 
to them. They were delighted to meet the others 
whom they had not expected to meet because the latter 
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might have been on their wav to the next station. 
Thev excused themselves and went upstairs to have a 
wash. Mile G. came back and told us she had been 
delayed, because she had to tecord her message on a 
gramophone plate which would be sent to her patents 
direct. She was celling how happy her mother would 
be to lic.it her voice again. 

Wink walking on Chowringhee Road the girls told 
me thev had walked all the wav to the jam Temple 
m one direction and to the Kahghat temple in the other 
on two separate mornings. I considered this to be 
marvellous. They loved walking. 1 found that with 
them walking was a tine art. They had an eas\ syste¬ 
matic gait. I asked “What do you think of the 
streets and lanes of Cihutta?” “Chowringhee is some¬ 
thing like our Champ$-bly±te* in Paris”. “Are the 
avenues so crowded as in Calcutta?” “Neai Bois de 
Boulogne the avenue is one of the most difficult to cross. 
1 he traffic is so dense that not an inch of the pavement 
can be seen. The cars just stand side by side almost 
touching each other. Most people walk a little further 
on and cross at a place where the traffic is less. Anv 
one on that road is sure to get delayed for want of 
walking space on the road”. We attracted many people 
who were surprised to see two Red Cross girls walking 
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Wc reached the house of a distinguished family at 
about 5 p.m. On Wednesday this family keeps an 
open house for men and women in service. There 
were about dirce hundred American and British soldiers 
with a few officers. We also found some civilians at the 
party. I introduced my companions to the hostess and 
the host. The hostess had a French lady companion 
who made it a point on every occasion to speak to me¬ 
in French. This time she was delighted to see with me 
two girls fresh from her country. The items of furni¬ 
ture m the different halls attracted their notice. They 
found the collection oriental and vet un-oriental. The 
pictures and curios, old and new, interested them. 
Often they said: “Mademoiselle, where have vou 
brought us to? Tins is a veritable French salon ”. I 
asked them if they found anything peculiar. “Well, the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere and large crowd are eminently 
striking”. 

The lady companion introduced the girls to a French 
countess who was there with her son. The young man 
had slippers on and was otherwise Bohemian clad. The 
conversations bore on modern paintings. In the spacious 
garden the most famous acquaintance was the lmmottal 
tortoise, 150, 200, or 250 years old. Other sights were 
the ciocodiles, monkeys, the timid deer, and birds of all 
sorts including pelicans, parrots and cackatoos. While 
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visiting this wonderful little private zoo the girls asked 
me if there were artists studios in Calcutta. 1 told 
them about Prodosh Das-Gupta’s sculptures, Atul Hose s 
portraits, Jannni Roy’s paintings and so on. After tea 
the crowds were moving upstairs for music and dance. 
There were solo piano recitals as well as vocal perform¬ 
ances by artists specially invited for the function. A 
British soldier exhibited some fine caricatures and imper¬ 
sonations which kept the hall roaring with laughter. 
An American of Italian origin showed some passt 
passe (tricks) which were really enjoyable. My 
friends were talking to some French Canadians who 
were also invited to the partv. The girls enjoyed 
the evening immensely and about 6-jo we left the 
function. 

We took a tramcar. It was verv crowded, people 
returning home from offices. The French girls wanted 
to pay. They thought the price might be Re. i for 
each one of us. When I told them it was only one 
anna they thought it very cheap. I wondered why they 
thought like this because one Rupee was more than 
fifteen francs. However, when the conductors gave them 
the tickets they said “Merci beancoup ” very loudly to 
him, who gazed back at them in a very strange manner. 
We got down one station too soon. It was my mistake 
having in the dark mistaken Theatre Road for Lower 
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Circular Road. Wc walked the remaining portion until 
we came to a club, newlv established during the war in 
order to promote closer understanding between Indians 
and turopea ns in British, American and trench service. 
We found many people assembled there oi all creeds 
and nationalities including Chinese and Italians. Tlit 
tea had almost been over and the lecture was commenc¬ 
ing. The topic of the spe iker was Calcutta Improve¬ 
ment Trust. Slides were shown regarding the expan¬ 
sion ot Calcutta. The trench mils were greatly interest- 
ed. I'ach time they asked me, “Do you live here 01 
over there?” We stayed until the meeting was ovei. 
Coming out ot the club a Bengali doctor gieeted the 
trench girls He had been introduced to them on a 

previous occasion and had alteadv taken them round the 
Medical College Hospitals. He invited them as well as 
mvself to te.i at his home the following alternoon. Tl ie 
invitation was accepted with thanks. 

Wc walked back talking about clubs and salons in 
Paris. I asked them if going out late at night was com¬ 
mon in trance. They told me that trench people did 
not care very much for the “boites de nuit s” or night 
clubs. These were visited generally by foreigners. 
Both of them said: “We have never been in a night 
cate at Paris. The Parisians as a rule keep to them¬ 
selves at home”. I suggested that perhaps keeping to 
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home was normal with Englishmen in England, Ame¬ 
ricans in the IJ. S. A. and Bengalis in Calcutta. They 
agreed and said: “In every big city lOteigners come 
together in certain clubs and spend long hours there. 
But the local people arc not much touched by these 
international evening societies.” 

Mile G. said: “At home after dinner we go out 
with friends for long walks in parks. Sometimes we go 
visiting relations and acquaintances at their homes. 
Occasionally wi go to some good musical concerts or an 
opera. But as a rule we remain at home reading, sewing 
or doing home-work for the next day. Restaurants, 
cafes, clubs and such other localei are unknown 
in our life. Nor did our parents know anything of 
them.” 

As it was getting late I requested them to let me 
have the use of their telephone. I said: “I must 
ring my parents up because they are anxious for my 
return.” They said at once: “By all means. We 
do the same if we are late.” 

That evening 1 came home at about 9 o’clock. 
From the tramstop I took a rickshaw. Seeing my 
house near I said “ Arretez , Arretez .” The ricksha- 
man went on not understanding French. Unconsciously 
I was talking French to the modest rtckshaw-iuallab 
having spoken French all the time to these girls for 


2 
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over four hours. Then I said “stop.” Still he went 
on. Finally, I said “rokkho ’ and then he understood 
what I said. I went upstairs and found with my 
parents a number of people, known and unknown, 
waiting for me. They were eager to hear my story. 
I told them of mv day’s adventures and discoveries 
with the French ladies. 

IV. The “Quartier Latin' of Calcutta 

What should be our venue today?” The French 
girls asked me in one voice as soon as they saw me 
at the camp. It was 3 o’clock,—they had been through 
with their lunch and 1 found them putting on their 
caps. I asked them, “Don’t you use rouge?” They 
replied, “In France we are not very particular about 
make-up.” They suggested that we should visit the 
University. On the way they asked me about the 
important buildings and parks. They were interested 
in clothes of passers-by and said: “I am sure the 
gentleman passing over there is a Muslim. This 
woman’s sari looks Fiindu and so on.” In every 
instance the guess was wrong. At any rate they knew 
the Muslim “ borkha ” quite well. Once they asked 
me, “ Can you indicate the difference between a Hindu 
temple and a Mohammedan mosque?” This question 
at least was easier to answer. 
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Wc reached the University at about 3. I showed 
them the Ashutosh Building in toto starting from down¬ 
stairs and gradually going up until we reached the 
library. The frescoes on the wall drew their notice 
without my having to point them out. They said: 
“In the Sorbonne (University oi Paris) many of the 
wall-paintings were done by gteat masters.” The Uni¬ 
versity was closed for the Puja (autumn) vacation. The 
library was open for students who happened to be there 
in dozens that day. I introduced the girls to two 
history students. A gentleman who knows hrench 
and who is in charge of the French section of the library 
took us into the stacks. Wc saw the entire collection 
of French books up to the modern author, Andre Gide. 
They suggested the names of some authors after Gide 
whose works ought to he in the collection, as for 
example, Camus, Paulhan, Seghers and others. I 
asked them what they thought of Paul Sartre. Mile 
de V. told me that Sartre’s dramas were much better 
than lus novels. He was a profound philosopher and 
a mystic. Then we went to the Darbhanga Building. 
As we were passing through the long corridors they 
were saying “ C'est comme a la Sorbonne" (This is 
just like the Sorbor.ne). They appreciated the large, 
bright and well-ventilated rooms. The Darbhanga 
law library seemed to them rather dark. Both of them 
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being doctors of law were very much interested in the 
catalogue regarding law books. 

They did not fail to notice the little house 
(restaurant) by the side of the Senate. I told them that 
this was \ery popular with one and all. 1 took them 
into the Senate Hall where they admired the oil- 
paintings hanging on the wall and also enjoved seeing the 
pigeons m the nooks and corners of the ceilings. Then 
we peeped into the Ashutosh Museum through the 
collapsible gate at the back of the Senate. They 
said: “We have not seen anything of old India yet 
in Calcutta. It is a good luck that we can have a 
glimpse into something of medieval sculptures in this 
manner.’’ I said: “Perhaps you mav see many such 
things in the Mu see Guimet of Paris. But Ashutosh 
Museum has a speciality. We have here nothing but 
Bengali art of olden times.” One of them remarked 
that the Bengali terra-cotta industry seemed to be well 
developed as seen in the figures of gods and goddesses. 
I suggested that some French connoisseur might visit 

r*r> r> 

these collections and write a report about them for a 

journal of art in Paris. 

They pointed to the Hindu and Hardinge Hostels 
and the Science Buildings of Presidency College and 
wanted to know what these buildings were. Walking 
down College Street I pointed out to them Hare School, 
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Presidency College and Sanskrit College till we came 
to the India Coffee House. The second-hand book 
stalls on the footpath caught their eyes. While 
entering the Coffee-House they said enthusiastically, 
“Ah, this section is vour Quartier Latin. In Pans 
the academic ward is known as the Latin Quarter, the 
ward of Sanskntists, so to say. It is the world of intellec¬ 
tuals, students, professors, laboratories, research insti¬ 
tutes, and bookshops. College Street and environs 
could be called by Frenchmen the Quartier Latin of 
Calcutta. Do you like this name ?” 

At the Coffee House they liked the ice-cream very 
much saying they had not eaten anything so delicious 
since they left Cairo in Egypt. They preferred coffee 
to tea and loved the mustard in the chicken sandwich. 
They said, “Surely, this is a very popular spot for 
college students during off-periods. In Paris too we 
have cafes for the student community. Some cafes 
also have an orchestra which plays every afternoon. 
It is most enjoyable to sip your coffee while good 
music is being played. When you come to Paris we 
shall be your guides and take you to the famous cafes 
and show you round the city.” 

V . A Doctor s Home 

We returned to the camp at 5-30. The Bengali 
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doctor whom they had met several times before was 
waiting at the door to take us to his home for tea. 
This doctor had an American friend who had brought 
his jeep along. So having tidied ourselves up after the 
afternoon s outing we climbed into the jeep and drove 
down Chowringhee. We reached the doctor’s house where 
children greeted us with smiles. He was a widower. 
The Indian sweets that were served for tea had all been 
prepared at home. The French girls liked these sweets 
and did not find them too sweet as many Europeans 
generally remark. Mile E. was particularly fond of 
sweets made out of cocoanut. We told Mile G. 
that the sweet she was taking was known as “ pantoa ” 
To that she wittily replied, “Oh that name l shall 
never forget. It sounds like pends-toi (hang yourself ). 
We all burst out laughing at the pun that was sugges¬ 
ted bv the word. Of course, the others who did not 
know French failed to catch the joke which was a very 
irood one. 

The doctor had a map of Paris which he had bought 
during lus stav in France. So I asked them, “Now, 
tell us something of the different wards of your city.” 
They spread the map out and pointed to the wards to 
which they belonged. Mile E. lived close to Ver¬ 
sailles. Mile de V’s home was not very far from the 
Sorbonne. Mile G. lived to the west of the zoological 
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and botanical garden in Pans. One of them pointed 
out the site of “Au Printemps” and said that it was 
one of the biggest magasms of Pans. Kamalala^a 
Stores would be a magasm in the French sense. They 
told me that the showcases of such big magasms were 
usually beautifully decorated and passers-by loved to 
stand and gaze at the articles displayed. I asked them 
if they attended Sunday service in the famous Notre 
Dame Chinch. Mile E. replied that every quarter in 
Paris had four to five churches and that people in a 
certain quarter went generally to the church situated in 
that quarter. None of them lived in the quarter of 
the Notre Dame Church, so they did not frequent 
that place of worship. They showed me the number¬ 
less ponts (bridges) crossing the Seine which cut Paris 
practically into two parts. They were surprised 
that the Hooghly was bridged only in so few places as 
Howrah and Bally. They thought that Howrah and 
Calcutta should be connected with many more bridges 
than just one principal crossing. 

They loved the children of the doctor very much 
calling them mignons, i.e. darlings, a term of endear¬ 
ment in French. Mile G. asked the eldest daughter 
what line she hoped to take up later on. She was 
surprised to learn that the prospects for women in 
India were very limited. She realised how handicapped 
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they were as so many professions were virtually closed 
for them. She remarked that in France women had 
many more opportunities and also a wider range for 
selecting a profession. The doctor showed them round 
his house which they found very pleasant. At about 
7-30 we were reached back to the camp. As soon 
as the doctor parted I asked the girls: “Could you guess 
that our delightful hosts were Mussalman.” They all 
replied in one voice, “Oh by no means. They appear¬ 
ed to us to be just ordinary Bengalis, Hindous i.e. 
(Indians).” I left them there and hurried back home in 
time for dinner. I found an American gentleman from 
Los Angeles among the guests. They listened to my 
story with suspense and interest. 

VI. The Eve of Goddess Kali 

Mile G. expressed her desire to visit as many 
Bengali homes as possible during her short visit in 
Calcutta. She said, “I want to gather information 
about family life, manners and customs etc. by personal 
experience. It is impossible to understand the mores of 
another country merely through books written very 
often by supercifial tourists.” The Kali Puja (worship) 
festivities* were on. I took them to see an image of 


* Sister Nivedita • Kali The Mother (Calcutta 1901). 
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Goddess Kali decorated inside a huge pandal erected for 
the occasion on a spacious lawn. Loud-speakers were 
carrying the music of gramophone records far and wide. 
Men, women and children of diverse classes and castes 
were assembled there. The children were all dressed 
in their new clothes and everything had a festive air. 
As soon as we came, there was a great commotion. All 
the kids thronged about us and were eager to lead us to 
the pandal . A Bengali college student explained to the 
French girls, to whom I introduced him, the occasion of 
the Puja and its ceremonies. The girls asked, “So Kali 
is your goddess of war and power. Why does she stand 
on the body of her husband?’* The student told them 
the legend which they found interesting. Mile G. said 
“Unless one knows the reason why certain things arc 
done and what they signify it might seem strange and 
meaningless to foreigners, or people who are not acqu¬ 
ainted with the customs”. They were informed that 
the young boys of the locality would be staging a 
drama, Tipu Sultan , that night for the function. They 
knew of the citoyen Tipou of Napoleonic times. From 
there we went to a Bengali home. 

Among guests there were two doctors of medicine, 
one with his wife and the other with his daughter. 
The Principal of a first class college was also present 
with his wife. Both were literary people. Half a 
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dozen American officers, men and women, added to the 
variety of the company. Some of the guests were 
Muslim and non-Bengali. It was a regular cosmopoli¬ 
tan assembly. I asked them if they could distinguish 
between Muslims and non-Muslims by looks or cos¬ 
tumes from among the guests. They laughed and said 
“Let us admit defeat.’’ The hostess told them how on 
a previous occasion an English friend failed in the same 
attempt or rather made the most amusing mistakes. 

The Colonel of the American army asked Mile G., 
“Have you seen much of India already?” Mile G. 
replied, “Oh, I have not seen very many places but I 
am glad to have been at Benares, the holy city of the 
Hindus. It reminds me of the saying ‘Sec Napoli and 
die’. We can sav the same thing in this connection, 
‘See Benares and then die’.” She found the narrow lanes, 
old temples and innumerable bathing ghats (stations) 
very unique and artistic. The crowds of bathers during 
the early hours of dawn added a special charm to the 
place. The Colonel was determined to go there during 
his next furlough. 

Mile H. was talking to American Major J. He 
told her she should make it a point to see Darjeeling 
before she left India. He himself found the sight of 
rows and rows of snow ranges fascinating. Mile E. 
replied, “Oh, if vou arc fond of mountains, you should 
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see the Pyrenees, forming the bounrlary line between 
France and Spain. The sight is so magnificent that it 
could be regarded as one of the most beautiful spots in 
the world. The districts around are charming, the 
climate heavenly, and the people simple ”. 

One of the doctors knew French and asked Mile 
de V.: “Have you read some French books about 
modern India?” She replied, “No, there is hardly any 
French author about India known to me.” They knew 
Pierre Loti’s romantic stories of orient \1 princes, palaces, 
temples and dancing girls. Romain Holland's books 
about Aurobindo, Vivekananda and Ramakrishna were 
not known to any of these girls. “Of course,” they 
said, “we know some of Holland’s other works”. 1 
mentioned the name of Jean Herbert, the French trans¬ 
lator of Runakrishna-Vivckananda literature as well as 
of Aurobindo. This name was equally unknown. 
The host brought out from his library a copy of L'En- 
seignement de Ramakrishna. The girls took interest 
in this book of 500 pages and noticed in the advertise¬ 
ment sections a large number of French books on con¬ 
temporary India. 

Mile G. asked if she could see the Ramakrishna 
Math at Belur. Swann Nityaswarupananda of 
the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture at 
Wellington Square was rung up and he came within 
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fifteen minutes. The American guests began to take 
interest in the conversations of the French ladies. As 
soon as they heard rhe saffron-robed monk talking 
about the Ramakrishna centres in the U. S. A., Argen¬ 
tine, France and England, an American nurse said, 
“Well, we have been here long enough, and yet we 
have not heard of the Swamijis who have temples 
in our country?” 

While talking of painters we discussed Jamini Roy, 
Atul Bose, Debanshu Roy Chowdhury, Hcmcn Majum- 
dar, Sailoz Mukherji, Subho Tagore, Gopal Ghosh, 
Zainul Abedin and others representing different styles. 

Mile de V. wished to see the studio of Jamini Roy. 
An appointment was fixed over the phone through an 
editor of the Amnta Bazar Patnka , who is a neighbour 
of Roy’s. 

Mile E. was surprised to see that everybody could 
speak English so Huently. She wondered how it was 
possible for anybody to know .1 foreign language so 
perfectly. The Principal’s wife explained to her the 
school system of India where English was compulsory 
in the higher classes. But said Mile E., “In France 
no particular language is compulsory next to French. 
One can choose one’s second language according to 
one’s inclination. It can either be English, German, 
Spanish or Italian. My mother, for example, knows 
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English whereas my father knows practically no English 
whatsoever, but speaks German and Spanish.” Mile 
E. said she knew German better than English. 

The hostess pointed out to them the Diwah (lamp 
festival) illuminations sparkling brightly from each 
house in the neighbourhood. They enjoyed watching 
the fireworks and rockets bursting in the air They 
had the whole Kali Puja explained to them. 

At about 9 o’clock the guests began L o leave and 
the Ercnch girls went on talking until they saw thev 
were almost the only ones left in the room. The 
French-knowing Bengali doctor offered to give them a 
lift home in his car. The girls thanked the host and 
hostess for having enabled them to meet so manv 
interesting people. With repeated au revoirs they 
drove down the road. 

VII . lamini Roy’* Expressionist Paintings 

The next morning I phoned Mile de V. and 
asked her if they could come to my place directly. 
They came and picked me up at i o and we went down 
to Baghbazar to see the studio of Jamim Roy. We 
found the painter at the studio waiting for us. He 
welcomed 11s into his atelier and showed us his 
paintings hanging on the walls. Mile G. liked the 
paintings of two girls exhibited in a dancing pose rich 
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in different colours. The dark blue of the sari in the 
foreground set off the whole picture. Roy’s black and 
white pictures done in curves appealed to Mile de V. 
They asked the painter if he had ever been to France 
and hoped lie would some day pay a visit to their 
country and exhibit his paintings at some salon or 
exposition (exhibition). Their observations were 
interpreted by me to Mr. Roy. He told them that 
several French officers passing through India had 
alreadv come to him. Before leaving they said, “Wc 
shall come back to Calcutta en route for France. 
Then we propose to visit this studio again.” 

In their judgment Jamim Roy was influenced, to 
some extent, by modern Western painters like Vangogh 
(French of Dutch extraction) and Picasso (French of 
Spanish extraction). He followed expressionism in 
painting, said they, and could be described as one 
belonging to their sur-reahst group of modern artists. 
Sur-realism consists in exhibiting the underlying and 
profound meaning. It does not contradict the sensible 
world. 

After remaining there an hour we got into a cab 
in order to return home. Driving down the streets 
they were surprised to sec no sculptures or marble 
busts anvwhere such as were found in every nook and 
corner of Paris. To that I asked, “Are your streets 
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then real museums of sculptures?” Mile G. said, 
“You may call them so if you like.” 

hurther, they were surprised to see rhat the 
houses in Calcutta lacked vitrages (glass window pa ties). 
They said that in France glass panes were very 
essential to keep out the cold wind from the rooms. 
In India winter was not so severe and wooden shutters 
are sufficient protection. However, they liked the 
idea of tree^ planted by the road side. Mile de V. 
said, “I don’t remember having seen such big trees in 
Paris except, of course, in special gardens, parks and 
avenues.” 


VIII. Women in Social Work 

The French ladies wanted to know if our women* 
had established some associations in the interest of 
women’s welfare. I told them about the “Mahila 
Samitis ” (Women’s Institutes) named after the founder, 
Mrs. Saroj Nalim Datta. I said that the Nan Seva 
Sangha was a Women’s Association for service to 

* Two Bengali books dealing with this topic may be noted here : 

1. Haridas Mukerji: Viplaver Fathe Bamjali Naii 
(Bengali Women en route to Revolution, Calcutta 1945) 

2. Prabhat Ganguli: BaiKjlaij Nari JaQaran (Women’s 
Awakening in Bengal, Calcutta 1946). 
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women. This was also run by women publicists and 
social workers. Then there was the All-India Women’s 
Conference. Vly friends said: “Will you kindly 
introduce us to some of the women social workers?” 
I replied: “You should meet Lady Abala Bose, Mrs. 
Pram 1 la Chaudhuri, Mrs. Hemlata Tagore, Principal 
Mrs. Lila Banerji,, Lady Rachel Lzra, Mrs. Lila Roy, 
Mrs. Kiron Bose, Mrs. Saudamini Mehta, Mrs. Renuka 
Roy, M.L.A. (Central), Mrs. Ayesha Ahmed, Lady Rami 
Mukerji, Mrs. Molina Datta, Miss Lies Gompertz, 
Professor Mrs. Shamsun Nahar, Dr. Mrs. Maitreyee 
Bose, Mrs. Sita Chaudhuri, Professor Mrs. Rcnu 
Chakravarti, Misses Dipti and Gita Chatterji, Mrs. 
Arati Datta and Mrs. Jnanavati Lath. If you wish 
I can take you to them at your convenience.” The 
Wench girls were surprised and said, “Oh, you can 
mention so manv women social workers in one breath!” 

j 

I had to say: “Well, these are prominent in Calcutta 
life. But many women are associated with social 
work in rural centres also. And of course, thcie are 
women well known in fiction, poetry, painting, 
politics, labour movement, teaching and journalism.” 

We began to feel hungry as a matter of course. 
Mile G. said, “When you come to France you must 
pass your own judgment on la emsine franpatse qt 4 t 
est tine des metllet 4 res dans le monde (the French 
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kitchen which is one of the best in the world)” 1 
thanked them heartily and promised to do so very 
willingly. Mile de V. said, '‘We begin each meal 
with hors d' oeuvre and end it with cheese, pastiy and 
fruits.” 

After reaching me home they went hack for lunch 
and then to spend the afternoon writing Utters which 
was a part of their daily job. 

JX. The Activities of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Mission 

Precisely at 8-15 the next morning my French 
friends came by taxi to my house and greeted me 
with their usual cordial bonjour. At once we drove 
down to Wellington Square to the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture. In the taxi they admired 
my sari saying mats cette sari est ravissante (but this 
sari is ravishing), a phrase proper in French but 
rather unusual in English. Mile G. thought the 
sari to be one of the most graceful clothes and hoped 
that Indian women would never change over to 
European costume. 

At the Institute of Culture Swamiji took the girls 
round and showed them the library and the reading 
room and pointed out the French books on Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda by Romain Rolland. They were 

3 
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told of the various lectures delivered there every week 
by well-known speakers and they hoped they would 
have the opportunity of attending one of the lectures 
on Indian philosophy. They also learnt that one of 
the most enthusiastic organisers of the French translation 
of Ramaknshna-Vivekananda literature was an 
American woman, Josephine Macleod, who lives in 
Hngland. Mme Lizelle Reymond, the wife of Jean 
Herbert, was likewise a devoted writer on Vivcka- 
nanda’s colleagues, for example, on Sister Nivedita (Miss 
Margaret Noble). 

At 9-30 we set out in a car for Belur. On the 
way from Howrah to Belur the girls remarked that the 
breeze was cooler there although Howrah seemed much 
dirtier than Calcutta. They asked me what the 
cowdun^ on the trees and walls of houses signified. 
They said, “Perhaps eowdung is sacred as the cow is 
sacred with the Hindus.” I told them it was used as 
fuel after being dried in the sun in the form of small 
cakes and that it was very clean being a disinfectant. 
They were astonished to hear this and understood its 
importance. Incidentally they observed, “The factories 
and industrial works of Howrah are quite noteworthy.” 

Soon we reached Belur. They saw the main 
Ramakrishna temple. The girls admired the marble 
floors, arches and domes. The beautiful site also 
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caught their imagination. Swann Vimuktananda took 
them to the Holy Mother temple, Vivekananda and 
Brahmananda temples. i lie dwellings of the Swamijis, 
the library, the guest-house, as well as the carpentry, 
tailoring, weaving and spinning departments of the 
Industrial School were also shown to us. 

In the Secretary’s room the girls got some prasad 
(offering to the temple in the form of fruits). They 
asked questions about the Mission and its activities. 
Swann Madhavananda said : “The Ramakrishna 

Mission has centres all over India as well as in Europe 
and America.” When they heard of the centre at 
Paris they decided to go and look it up on their return 
and said, “We shall tell the Swannji over there that 
we have seen his Headquarters at Belur. It is really 
surprising that five hundred Swanns work under this 
Mission.’ ’ 

They realized the good work done by the Mission 
and wanted to contribute something lor the expense of 
the institution. The money they gave was for the aid 
to the establishment of a dispensary for sick children. 
They wished to see the maternity department at Slnsu 
Mangal Pratisthan located in Calcutta (Lansdowne 
Road) at their earliest convenience. I said that if they 
wished I could take them to the Director, Swann 
Dayananda. 
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From Old Bclur wc went to sec, if we may say so, 
New Bclur. New, because many fresh buildings were 
under construction on recently purchased plots of land. 
The buildings included a college of art and science and 
a hostel for residential students. Mile dc V. loved the 
calmness and serenity of Bclur. She always had a 
fascination for la campagne (the village) where noise and 
bustle was a thing unknown. Thev drew a comparison 
between the work of these Swamijis and that of Roman 
Catholic priests in Paris. Mile G. observed, “In France 
the Roman Catholic Fathers also do similar welfare work 
among the people. Each religious centre is at the same 
time a centre for the education of morals, arts and 
crafts.’ 


X. Am revoir 1 Am rcvoir\ Ah revoir\ 

We left Bclur at twelve after having spent there 
more than two hours and returned to the camp in the 
nick of time for lunch. After having a wash wc 
entered the dining hall and sat down to table. Mile 
E. was very cjuick in eating. Mile G. apologized for 
the English menu saying that if I should go to Paris 
some day she would give me real French dishes prepared 
in her home. After finishing lunch with chocolates, 
toffees and black coffee taken in the lounge we went 
upstairs to the small drawing room. There on the table 
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lay a big envelope from their office. They read the 
contents and told me they had been given notice to leave 
and get ready tor departure the next morning at 5 l.m. 

They had several items to get done before breaking 
up and had to buy a few small things here and there. 
So I decided to leave as soon as possible. Mile G. 
wanted to take a tew snaps ot myself as a souvenir ot 
their first Indian friend. We decided to have a picture 
taken in the garden near the porch winch was covered 
with morning glories Mile G. wanted me to stand in 
the centre with Mile de V. and Mile I.. on either 
side. Some American girls came up and made a few 
jokes to make sure we were all smiling. Mile de V. 
suggested that Mile G. and I should be together on the 
next photo. We wanted a change of scenery. Up we 
went to the balcony of the house. both of us sat on 
the wide sill of the balcony verandah. Mile G. 
promised to send me the photos soon as developed from 
their next station. 

As a parting gift Mile G. gave me as a souvenir a 
brench book entitled Pensees de Pascal which she had 
bought in Paris just before leaving. In it she wrote 
sweetly A nne dehcieuse amie hindone qni nons a fait 
connaitre et ai mer son beau pays (“To a sweet Indian 
friend who has made us know and love her beautiful 
country”). 
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Mile F. as well wanted to give me a small token of 
her friendship. She had only one book with her at the 
moment which she gave me with great joy. She told 
me it had hern a good seller during the war. It was 
the life-storv of a bov entitled Le Grand Meaulnes 

j 

by Alain-Fourmer. She autographed it thus: A 
Indira un hvre fran^ais c/ue faime beaucoup en souve¬ 
nir dc mon passage anx Indes —(To Indira, a French 
book that l like very much, as a souvenir of my travel 
in India). 

Mile dc V. gave me two French coins as a remem¬ 
brance, one dix-ccntimc and one franc. They were very 
kind and were constantly rummaging their kit to see 
what more they could tnve me. 

After all these small delays l finally set out for 
home. They reached me to the gate and wished me a 
last goodbye. They repeatedly insisted that I must go to 
Paris some day and look them up and that they would 
be happy to show me round and make my stay there 
as interesting and agreeable as possible. Saying Am 
revoir en France we parted waving at each other from 
two different sides of the road. “An revoirV" 11 Am 
revoirV ’ “Ah revoirV' 



Two Heroines of French Drama 

i 

Cbimene m Corneille's “ Cid ” 

As the heroine of Corneille s Lt’ Cid (1636), 
Clnmene is on a par with any of the women characters 
of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Rosalind in A5 You 
Like It has a buoyant vitality of spun that carried her 
through difficulties. Portia in The Merchant of 
Venice can trust in any emergency to her virile 
intellect, ready wit and force of will. Viola in 
Tiuelfth Night is a graceful, sensitive and imagina¬ 
tive girl. Clnmene combines the qualities of all of 
them in a lesser or greater degree. 

The play by Corneille (1606-1684) commences 
with Don Gomes, the father of Clnmene, engaged in 
the selection of a bridegroom for Ins daughter. There 
are two rival lovers, Don Rodrigue and Don Sanche, 
both of noble families, who are bent on gaining the 
hand of Clnmene. The “ gouvernante" of Clnmene, 
named Elvire, plays an important part in the love 
affair of her lady. Clnmene loves Rodrigue and wishes 
to know what her father thinks of her choice. So she 
sends Elvire to him to find out whom her father regards 
as a suitable bridegroom. She asks Elvire in a pleading 
tone: “Are you going to give me a true report”? 
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“Arc you not hiding anythining that my father has 
said?” 

hlvirc proudly assures her that her choice has been 
appreciated by her father. She says: “He has esteem 
for Rodrigue as much as you have love for him.” 
Chimene is aware of the fact that all her happiness 
depends upon her choice being approved of by her 
father. In this she shows much presence of mind, 
inspite of fear within her. 

During the seventeenth century, the age of Louis 
XIV, and in the Middle Ages, the position of women 
in Europe was more or less backward in the modern 
sense. That backwardness had come down from Roman 
times. The words uttered by Calpurma in Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar while pleading with her husband to 
be informed of his troubled mind depict a true picture 
of the position of women in those days. They were 
to busy themselves solely with household affairs such 
as cooking and cleaning and were regarded as pieces of 
furniture to be looked at when it pleased the husband. 
Th e men never confided any secrets of war or diplomacy 
to them. They were regarded as weaklings ready to 
divulge a secret to the first outsider. The social 
milieu of Chimene did not enable her to enjoy a 
position of dignity and independence. Hindu and 
Muslim women of India to-day have not in the main 
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advanced beyond the stages represented by Western 
dramatis personae from Calpurnia to Chimene. 

Chunene is the only daughter of Don Gomes, an 
important figure in the affairs of the state. She can 
thus marry only a man who is oi similar position and 
standing. The society during her time did not peimit 
boys and girls to marry according to their own choices. 
Chimene might want to marry someone but the final 
approval would have had to come from her father’s 
side. 

In the drama we see Chimene suttenng not much 
due to the absence of independence as a woman as on 
account of a love problem. She has to make a choice 
between love and honour. The situation is perhaps 
more romantic than social. 

Chimene is in love with Rodrigue in whom she 
admires beauty, strength, bravery and a sense of honour. 
She has been brought up by the tender care of her 
father whom she loves clearly. She looks at the world 
through his eyes without dispute. 

Diegue and Gomes, the fathers of Rodrigue and 
Chimene respectively, hold important posts under the 
King, Don Ferdinand. Diegue is honoured by the King 
by the grant of a title for some great service to the 
state. Gomes becomes jealous of his rival. In a fit 
of excitement he gives Diegue a blow with his sword. 
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This insult is avenged by Rodrigue, Ins son, after 
considerable deliberation and mental struggle. He kills 
Gomes, Chimene’s father, at the cost of losing her love. 
Rodrigue sacrifices love to duty and honour. To him 
duty is all, everything else is of secondary importance. 

Chimenc is placed in a very delicate position. Both 
duty and love influence her in the same degree as they 
do Rodrigue. Duty compels her to punish Rodrigue 
for killing her father, but her love makes her pardon 
and forgive him. Here we see she is encountering a 
conflict of emotions and sentiments. When alone with 
Elvire she expresses her love for Rodrigue by saying, 

‘‘It is too little to say I love. 

Elvire, I adore him, in my enemy I find my lover”. 

In another place she sxpresses her love for him in a 
similar way. She says : 

“I demand his head, 

But am afraid to obtain it”. 

Don Sanche, who also loves Chimenc, offers to fight 
a duel with Rodrigue by order of the King. The 
winner will get Chimenc as a reward. This is another 
unpleasant situation for Chimenc. As much as she 
hates Rodrigue for his act of murder, she docs not 
want him to get killed and be compelled to get 
married to Don Sanche. On the other hand, if Rodrigue 
is successful she has to marry the man who has killed 
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her father. When alone with Elvire, she hopes that 
neither Rodrigue nor Sanche should be the victor. Ycr 
in her heart of hearts she prays that Rodrigue may w«n 
although she knows this will cause her manv ncmits. 
At this serious situation Rodrigue comes to see her. He 
expresses himself thus: 

“I am going to die and come to you 
Before the mortal stroke to say a last adieu”. 

But she encourages him in the following manner: 
“Are you going to die? 

Is Don Sanche so powerful 

That he frightens such a fearless heart as yours?” 
After the duel Sanche comes to her with sword in 
hand. Before he gives his reasons whv he has come, 
she cries out 

“Perfidious person, 

Dare you show yourself before my eyes 
After having removed him whom I loved best of all?” 
She meets the nobles and falling at the feet of 
the King implores: 

“Sir, if pity can move a king, 

By grace revoke such a hard law 
For the prize of a victory in which 
I lose what I love”. 

When she is told that Rodrigue is not dead, she is 
very happy. Now' the King requests her to marry 
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Rodrigue. But Chimene objects to the marriage as 
dictated bv the King. Only when the King defers the 
ceremony for a year she expects that during this period 
some obstacle may arise and prevent the marriage. It 
is therefore not indecent for her to respect the King’s 
order for the time being without protest. 


Roxane in Rostand's “(Jyrano de Bergerac ” 

Another heroine of French drama to he signalized 
is Roxane in Cyrano de Bergerac by the modern 
dramatist, Rostand (1868-1918). He is one ot the 
greatest French dramatists after Victor Hugo. 

Tins playwright is indeed a remarkable dramatic 
poet of all times. During World-War I. (1914-18) he 
was lionized as much in England as in France. Some 
works of his have a uniqueness of their own, for lus 
themes have French authors and poets of past centuries 
as dramatis personae. This is something unusual. It 
in modern times an English writer of dramas would 
deal with Chaucer or Marlowe he might be compared 
to Rostand. This novelty of subject matter introduced 
by Rostand adds a special charm to lus name and 
reputation. 

A worthy figure for lus art was the eccentric 17th 
century author, Cyrano de Bergerac, a contemporary of 
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Molicre and author of Lc Pedant fone. Rostand s dram 1 
bears the name of the old author, C\rano de Bergen c 

l 1 9 07). 

The subject matter of Cyrano is seventeenth - enturv 
and so Rostand makes his characters move in a *cvim 
tcenth century milieu and speak in the seventeenth 
century style. Roxane, the heroine, is 1 precieusc 
(something like an huphuist) through and through. The 
social life of a seventeenth eentun theatre is graphically 
exhibited. 1 he qualities of Rostand as an objective 
dramatist arc very manifest in the short and characteristic 
observations and conversations. We see at once the 
difference between him and the great seventeenth 
century dramatists like Corneille, Molicre and Racine. 
In the perspective of Rostand thev should appear to 
have been less dramatists than poets. 

Cyrano is in love with Roxane who however does 

J 

not love him but loves Christian. As Cyrano is a 
friend of Christian he is prepared to protect him with 
all his might. Cyrano wants Roxane to be very happy 
and if he can make her so by allowing Christian to love 
her he is generous enough to step aside and love her 
from afar. 

All romantic poets love melancholy and sorrow. 
The self-sacrifice of Cyrano verging on martyrdom for 
his friend is one of the strongest features in his 
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personality. This life-long disguise is romantic in 
conception. 

Roxane is a woman of nobility who attends theatres 
and operas. She is young and beautiful and is admired 
by manv people including the old Count ele Guiche. 

She is a precieuse and wants to love a man who 
combines 111 him beauty and intellect. She has been 
struck by the handsome appearance of Christian and 
loves him at first sight. Through her cluegna she makes 
an appointment with Cyrano, her childhood friend 
and cousin, tells him ot her love lor lus friend and 
asks him to be an intermediary between the two. She is 
so absorbed in Christian that she fails to notice the fact 
that Cyrano too is in love with her. Cyrano promises 
to look after Christian it he is in danger. Roxane is 
kind and gentle and hears with pride the brave exploits 
ot Cyrano on the Potte de Ne*le. 

In the balcony scene Roxane listens with delight to 
the words ot love uttered dy Christian from below. 
But she is not satisfied with an ordinary manner of 
talking. She gets annoyed and rebukes him for his 
dullness and Harness. But when Cyrano takes Chris¬ 
tian’s place and speaks to her in Howery and oratorical 
manner she is transplanted from the earth and gives 
Christian a kiss. It is, however, curious to note that 
she does not understand that two different persons arc 
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speaking to her and takes the voices ol Cyrano and 
Christian to be the same. 

Roxane, the precien±c, I'' also a pa s c master in m- 
uigue. She knows how to save hersell trom disgrace 
by taking advantage ol the illiteracy and iooiidu e>s 
of the Capuchin to read to him de Guiche s lettei in 
her own way. She agrees to the hurried marriage with 
Christian so as to be saved irom hiving to marry Dc 
Guiche. 

Roxane gets letters trom Cyrano while m the battle- 
held. She is so thrilled with his poetic letters that she 
loves the writer of them more and more. Little does 
she guess that they are not the letters of Christian. 
When she hears of the tood shortage during the siege 
she comes to the aid of the whole battalion by bringing 
provisions along with her in her coach conducted by 
Ragueneau the pastry cook and tavern keeper. She is 
clever enough to pass the Spanish lines smiling and 
waving at the guards posted there saying she is going to 
see her lover. She tells Christian that now she is pre¬ 
pared to love him even if he were ugly. This convinces 
Christian that she really loves Cyrano. In the battle 
Christian is killed. 

After his death she joins a convent where she lives 
a retired life. Cyrano, her old friend, comes to see her 
every evening and tells her the gossip of the week. 
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One evening he is lace. She wonders what the matter 
could he. Cyrano comes in haste apologizing for being 
late. She is so absorbed in her work that she does not 
look up. He fimh her loving his letters. She shows 
him one which he recites by heart. At that moment 
she is struck by the sound of his voice. Then she 
realizes that it was Cyrano all the time that she had 
been loving and not Christian. The situation is cleared 
up. She understands the self-sacrifice of Cyrano and 
expresses her love for him. We sit back with a sigh of 
relief, for justice has been done. However, it is too 
late for a happy ending. Cyrano is deadly wounded 
and dies in her presence in the arms of lus friend, Le 
Bret. 

The milieu is classic and yet it is interesting to note 
that the hero, Cyrano, is the embodiment of roman¬ 
ticism. His idealism, pure and undefiled, finds expre¬ 
ssion in the following lines: 

“But who fought evei hoping 
for success? 

I fought for best cause and 

for fruitless quest.” 



Social Work Ideas in the Poetry of Vigny 

The French poet, Alfred de Vigny (1797-1863), 
is one of the greatest romantic poets of the worid. 
He is not a mere lyricist, however. Like Tagore and 
Shelley, Vigny is a great philosopher and thinker as 
well. He is often described, although not quite 
reasonably, as the only philosopher among French 
romanticists. 

In one of lus famous poems entitled La Mort du 
Loup (1843, The Death of the Wolf) he gives us a 
narration about wolf-hunting. He says : 

“We walked without talking in the thick of bushes 
and got traces of two lynxes and wolf-cubs. The cubs 
were playing. The she-wolf was reposing like the 

marble wolf worshipped by the Romans. The he- 
wolf had caught hold of the hound by the throat and 
did not leave it although under our fire. The hound 

was killed. The wolf cast it aside and watched us 
but finally succumbed without caring to know how he 
died and without uttering a cry. I felt that the 

mother would have submitted to the father’s fate 

were it not for the two cubs. She wished to save 
them and prevent them from the ignominy of servile 
hounds who serve mankind in order to kill animals. 
The name of man is great. But 1 am ashamed of 
the human race, weak as it is. Sublime animals, it 


4 
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is you who know how to leave life and its evils. 
Silence alone is grand, when one sees what little one 
does on earth and what one leaves behind. Pain you 
have to endure as a human being. Everything else 
is weakness. The last look of the wolf said, “Try if 
you can to rise to the Stoic pride to which at birth I 
have risen as the child of forests. Groaning, crying, 
praying is equally cowardly. Do energetically your 
long and heavy duty in your own walk of life. Then 
like myself suffer and die without a word.” 

The social message is emphatic and the descrip¬ 
tions are realistic. Stoicism is the fundamental lesson 
of this poem. Vigny propagates the pride of the 
wolf, sublime animal, as a precept for man. An item 
in his romanticism is this idea that animal is superior 
to man. Men and women interested in “social work” 
could not obtain a more inspiring and activizing 
message. 

Another well known poem of Vigny’s is Le Mont 
de* Oliviers (1843, Tho Mount of Olive Trees). The 
verses run as follows: 

“Jesus walking alone halted at Gethsemane and 
cried ‘My Father’. Then he marched forward and 
thrice cried ‘My Father’. The earth trembled at his 
fall. Jesus said: ‘Let me live further. The world 
will be a widow without me. I have spoken only one 
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word, ‘fraternity’, and this has inspired the human race 
with a drop of life and divinity. If I have changed 
the price of sacrifice offered by man, substituted the 
symbol for the things, wine for blood, then pour half 
of my blood in order to wash the heads of those who 
will say, ‘Everybody is permitted to kill the innocent’. 
The rods, the crown of thorns, the nails and the cross 
do not frighten me. I came to this world to leave two 
angels, certainty and hope, and I have lifted the mantle 
of doubt and evil. Evil and doubt are the two 
charges against creation. Let Lazarus come out of his 
tomb and declare the secrets of the dead. Let him say 
about what endures and what ends, how everything is 
destroyed and renewed, why the soul is tied to the 
feeble prison, if the good and the evil are the two poles 
of the universe, why evil spirits triumph at the miseries 
of those who do not deserve them and at the death of 
infants, if the nations are like women guided by the 
golden stars of divine ideas or stupid children without 
lamps. Everything will be revealed when man will 
know whence he came and whither he would go. Jesus 
prostrated himself and said: ‘Thy will be done.’ He 
was seized by profound terror and the earth became 
dark. Then he heard the steps of Judas.” 

Thus ends the poem which is realistic to a degree 
and brilliant in descriptions. Vigny’s philosophy is 
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one of discontent with God’s ways. Jesus is praying and 
crying and yet God does not listen. God is deaf. Vigny 
preaches that man can live and must go on without 
God. As social propaganda this message is intensely 
creative. And this message comes from the life-story 
of Jesus, the embodiment of “social work” par ex¬ 
cellence .. 

Vigny’s Moise (1826, Moses) is another character¬ 
istic piece. Here he makes use of a Biblical story as 
his theme. It runs in the following manner: 

Moses halts at Nebo, watches the surroundings, all 
Canaan, and the promised land where his tomb is not 
to be admitted. Then he goes further on. Standing 
before God he spoke to him face to face * “Shall I 
never finish? Whither further do you wish me to go? 
Shall I live always powerful and solitary? Permit me 
to sleep the sleep of earth. What have I done to be 
your chosen man? I have conducted your people to 
where you wished. Let another man now accept your 
charge. I am delegating to him my book and brass 
wand. You have made me sage among sages. The 
future will adore my laws on its knees. My hands 
make and unmake the generations. You have given 
me the force of your eyes. I count the stars and they 
tell me their names. My feet are more powerful than 
space and yet I am not happy. Let me die and have 
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a tomb. People’s eyes bend before my eyes of flame. 
Virgins cover themselves from fear of death. I have 
marched before all sorry and solitary. My hand 
frightens every hand I touch. There is storm in my 
voice and lightning in my mouth. Instead of loving 
me they tremble. God, let me have my tomb/’ The 
people listened and feared his anger and prayed 
without looking to the mountain. Suddenly the top 
of the mountain reappeared without Moses. People 
shed tears. But now came Jesus, the chosen of the 
Almighty. 

This poem may be regarded as something hkc a 
lyrical ballad. It is a story of the Old Testament. 
Moses is painted unhappy because he cannot live as a 
human being like other men and women. In Vigny’s 
philosophy, as we have seen above, God does not listen 
to man’s prayers. Even about the death and dis¬ 
appearance of Moses Vigny is discontented with God. 
The tragedy of Moses, the extraordinary social worker 
of history, as depicted by Vigny, may be appraised to 
a certain extent as a symbol of every heroic personality. 
Almost every individual endowed with creativity and 
original thinking has to function in the minority of 
one. 

In La Maison du Berger (1844, The House of the 
Shepherd) Vigny says, “I love the majesty of human 
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suffering.’* He treats nature as cruel whereas other 
romanticists, Lamartine, Musset and Hugo regard 
her as kind. He raises the cry against nature to the 
effect that she is indifferent to human sufferings and 
impassible (neutral and cold). He condemns even science 
and technique, railways,— for instance,—as heartless and 
responsible for accident and other human miseries. The 
silver lining is his glorification of woman. It is 
woman’s companionship that can enable man to go on 
in the world where nature is so unkind. Although 
pessimistic this poem can furnish a spur to social 
energism. 

La Bouteille a la Mer (1854, The Bottle in the Sea) 
militates against the pessimism of La Maison du Berger. 
The poem is a reply to an unknown youth. Vigny 
thinks that spirit and knowledge arc immortal. The 
idea does not die. He says: “Throw the book into the 
sea, the sea of multitudes, God will pick it up with the 
finger in order to carry it to the port”. 

As romanticist Vigny curiously enough speaks the 
least about himself. He takes up an object outside 
himself for the expression of emotions. Moses, the wolf, 
Jesus, the bottle are his symbols. To him the thought 
or idea is the only reality. Personality is but an acci¬ 
dent. He does not possess the imagination or dream 
of Chateaubriand the great prose writer. His poems, few 
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in number, possess a remarkable homogeneity of thought. 
Each poem is born of an image. He does not indulge 
in over-emphasis and exhibits no grotesque strain in 
style. He has indeed achieved the grand style. 

According to Vigny’s world-view and social philo¬ 
sophy man is solitary on earth. The greater the per¬ 
sonality, the greater is the solitude and isolation. This 
is the first misfortune of man. It is the misfortunes of 
man that inspire Vigny’s Muse. Nature is impassible, 
cold and dumb in Vigny and not sympathetic and 
preserver of souvenirs as in Lamartine. This is another 
misfortune of man. Woman is often treacherous as a 
Delilah in La Colere de Samson (1839, The Anger of 
Samson). This is man’s third misfortune. Man is aban¬ 
doned by God even in the last moment as in Le Aiont 
de 6 Oliviers . This is the fourth misfortune of man. 

Vigny finds man having several weaknesses. 
Human will is limited by fate (Les Desttnees , 1843, 

Destinies). The intelligence of man is likewise limited 
because of the brain (La Flute , The Flute). Death is 
the third weakness [Le Mont des Ohvters). In Vigny 
social man finds the following prescription: Man must 
first develop stoicism. He must resign himself to the 
evils and misfortunes of life. Do your duty and accept 
death when it comes, says he. This stoicism is By- 
ronic, as we find in La Mort du Loup. Man must 
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have, in the second place, pity and charity for others 
who suffer, e.g., for the poet ( Chatterton , 1835, prose- 
drama), for the soldier ( Servitudes et Grandeurs Mili¬ 
taries, 1835, Military servitudes and grandeurs), for the 
weak, the humble ( Eloa 1824, Eloa, and Le Sauvage , 
The Savage). On interhuman relations man can thus 
derive profound lessons from Vigny’s poetry. 

Vigny believes in progress. He is confident that 
Evil will disappear from the earth. The idea will work 
triumphantly although slowly as is evident in his poem 
entitled V Esprit Pur (1863, The Pure Spirit). Accord¬ 
ing to him woman is the only companion on earth with 
whom and with whose help man can go on living in the 
midst of cruel Nature. 

Vigny is thus, like Tagore, one of the greatest 
society-conscious poets of all races. His poetry is by 
all means “art for art’s sake.” But he does not live in 
an ivory tower. His “criticism of life” is thoroughly 
humanistic and furnishes food to the social worker. 
Energistic as it is, although based on pessimism, his 
poetry can serve as the Gita for all social progressivists 
who find themselves in the enviable and glorious position 
of the minority of one. He is a prophet as much 
to patriots, nationalists and scientific researchers as to 
social reformers, socialists, and liberators of the poor and 
the pariah, as well as to martyrs for mankind. 



Spirituality of Verlaine the Symbolist 

/. The Cry for God 

Paul Verlaine (1844-56) the symbolist poet is a pro¬ 
found well of modern spirituality. His Sagesse (1881, 
Wisdom) is a collection mainly of fine devotional 
poems intensely Catholic in spirit. They form a senes 
of repentances of a penitent sinner. Verlaine writes in 
the manner in which one offers prayers. In this sublime 
crisis is born the most pathetic vow of the soul that has 
found expression in modern literature. These are 
veritable litanies, supplications tor mercy and deliver¬ 
ance. One recalls the prayers of the priest at the last 
onction. 

O mon Dieu (O my God) is one of the profoundest 
prayers for mankind expressed in the most artistic form. 
Verlaine is conscious that God has wounded and 
stricken him. He confesses that he is viLe and wants 
to be sustained with wine and bread. His blood has 
never been shed, says he, his forehead can only blush, 
his hands have done no worthy labour, his heart has 
beaten in vain. His feet are frivolous voyagers. His 
voice is a sullen lying sound. His eyes are shining 
errors. All these he now offers to God to be sanctified 
by His terror. The black abyss of his sin and the 
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depth of his ingratitude, his fears and his ignorance are 
all known to God who is merciful and forgiving and 
humbly he offers to God what he is by saying Mats ce 
que fat mon Dieu je vous le donne (What I am, my 
God, I give vou). 

In Les Cheres Mains (The Dear Hands) he sings 
of the effect of those dear hands of his wife which led 
him to dreams. This is likewise a supremely devotional 
song. He wonders that God wishes him to bear a 
soul, so weak, which faints at the least sound. He 
remembers how matronly companionship was effected 
by those hands. He wants now the gesture that 
forgives (“O ces mains , ces mains venerees, Faites le 
geste qm pardonne .”) This lyric exhibits his merit as 
a metrician. The feminine rhymes are prolonged 
by mute finals. These are in harmony with the sad 
theme and languid desire. His repentance is sincere 
but he expresses lus confidence in a rather suppressed 
manner. The “dear hands” are the symbol of chaste 
tenderness. It is those hands that can perform the 
gesture of pardon. His new life would be based on 
affection and communion in spirit. According to 
Verlaine in Parallelement (1888) the hands have 
character. This is “all a world in movement in which 
the thumb and the little Huger form the magnetic 

> t 




THE CRY FOR GOD 
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His U Ame Antique (Ancient Mind) compares a 
Greek, a Roman and a Christian woman and finds the 
Christian woman the highest symbol of sacrifice. 
When the queen of Troy sees her children slain, says 
Verlaine, she runs about like a mad hound. Niobe, 
likewise, sees her children killed and becomes trans¬ 
formed into a rock through grief. Christian grief, 
however, is vast but calm. The mother stands on 
Calvary but does not cry. To the sacrifice of penance 
she adds compassion. All the children of earth who 
have power of faith will mount through her charity 
with blessed wings on Sion’s little lull. 

Another poem on woman is ]e ne veux plus aimer 
(I do not wish to love anybody but Mother Mary) in 
six stanzas. Here the poet asks Mother Mary to be 
his only love. For her sake he will take the vow of 
cherishing his foes. He knows he is wicked but 
because she has kissed him he is instilled with words 
of reverence. Through her he is equipped to bear all 
crosses and hurdles as well as the fivefold wound. Mary 
is the mother of France and the gate of heaven. 

In Les Voix (Voices) we have one of the finest 
gems of world-literature. “The voice of pride makes 
me stumble over places hot with fire,” says he; “The 
voice of hate is the heavy clanging of the false sea- 
bell, chill and dull. The voice of the flesh is weary 
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and dense and makes the air reek with sickly 
perfumes. The alien voice blocks the way. Let angers, 
regrets and all such voices die quietly. Our heart is 
no more their heart. Let them die in the humble 
hidden voices of prayer which the powerful word 
nourishes in its sweetness.” Here Verlaine describes 
his remorse and conversion sincerely and convincingly. 
He wants pride, hate, flesh, temptation etc., all to be 
dead and gone in the midst of the voices of prayer. 

Some of the stanzas in Sagesse are rich in 
beautiful metaphors and similes. They put us in 
mind of the Book of Psalms with all its graphic 
descriptions of nature and animals. The imagery 
about the sea and the seashore in La Mer est plus 
belle (The sea is more beautiful) are noteworthy. He 
finds the sea fairer than all cathedrals and the most 
exquisite and noble thing on this earth. The sea is 
even superior to human beings. In Le Gehelonnement 
des bates (Terrace of Hedges) bells are described as 
sending out waves in volumes into the sky of milk. 

Such picturesque expressions and phrases are 
plentiful. In Verlaine thoughts follow each other like 
ewes in a timid manner. The “air seems to be a sigh 
of autumn.” “Snow falls softly to make the plaint 
more slumberous”. “God’s love wafts him as an eagle 
lifts a hare.” Some of his similes carry us back to 
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the sweet and terse expressions of Musset, Lamartine 
and other romanticists. 

II. Sagesse and Bhagavad-Cuta 
We shall now analyse some more sonnets from 
Sagesse. /’at repondu (I have answered) is a sonnet which 
opens up another world. The poet holds conversation 
with God and speaks in a respectful way as follows: 
“I seek Thy ways, but dare I love Thee? Dare I 
adore the track Thy feet did go? My infamy I try to 
clothe by Thy shade. But Thou art all of light.” This 
is the language of medieval saints. 

Seigneur fat peur (Lord I am afraid) exhibits his 
devotional fervour and desire to love God. “I am in¬ 
spired and I feel that I must love Thee. But I fear still 
how it could be possible. How can I find the road twist 
Thee and me? Lend me Thine hand. But even with 
Thy help can I feel the clasp divine?” Something of 
the same nature we find in Seigneur c est trop (Lord 
it is too much). Verlaine says: “I dare not have the 
courage to love God. I am the base arch-angel and 
criminal whose every sense is fired with joy by old 
Adam. Is father, spirit, son “ fou ” (brainless) enough 
to suggest that I have strength to love God?” 

In these sonnets of conversation between God and 
the sinner the poet is diffident that on account of his 
mass of sin and ‘‘knees crimson with flints of shame” 
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it is not possible for him to love God. One of the 
replies from God in this conversation is worded as fol¬ 
lows in 11 faut m'aimer , Je sms ce fou, que tu nom - 
mats (You must love me, I am the fool that you say). 
God is described by Verlaine as a new Adam who 
devours the old, viz., Sodom, Sparta, Paris, Rome. 
“God’s love is the fire that burns all flesh void of knowl¬ 
edge and overwhelms all bad seeds created by himself. 
God can tame the sinner by miracles.” Biblical influ¬ 
ence is patent in the “seed” and “miracle.” Verlaine 
knows that God was called a fou by St. Augustine. 

In the atmosphere of these sonnets we feel how far 
poetic creativity and human expressiveness have moved 
away from the world known to sonneteers from Petrarch 
to Wordsworth. 

Verlaine’s sonnets possess a lofty ethereal tone. In 
Certes , si tu le veux menter (Surely, if you wish 
to deserve it) we are told that God has ordered him 
to cast aside indecisive ignorance and offer choice boq- 
uets of repentance. God will bless him with sweet 
feasts at table. In Puis va\ garde une foi (Then go, 
keep a faith) he expresses his feeling that God wishes 
him to frequent His mansion and pray to the mute 
lamb which when fleeced doth not repine. God orders 
him likewise to forget himself and self-love and, like 
Himself, to suffer and to die by shameful end. 
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In the sonnet Et pour recompenser (And for 
Reward) God promises that “the sinner’s duty will be 
crowned. His lips will be thrown on the cup eternal. 
His soul will experience endless charity and ecstasy 
without end.” Further, repentance is seen as follows 
in Ah Seigneur (Ah Lord) : “I obtain both pleasure 
and pain m God’s words of encouragement and hope. 
I am unworthy but I know Thee to be good. I am full 
of humble praver and yet feel that troubles are all 
around. God says, ‘you, poor soul, it is so’.” 

In all these compositions we get a bit of the drama 
of the human soul. Encouragement and hope come 
from God, but the sinner is diffident. It is with extreme 
difficulties that his diffidence can be overcome, and yet 
finally he climbs all trembling. 

In Milton’s hands the sonnet “became a trumpet,” 
as says Wordsworth in the famous sonnet, On the Son¬ 
net . What should we say about the sonnet in Ver¬ 
laine’s hands? Verily, the sonnet became a Bible or 
rather the Bhagavad Gita . The conversation between 
Lord Krishna and Arjuna is the pattern of that between 
God and Verlaine. The diffidence and the eventual 
victory of the soul over the weaknesses imposed by the 
world are exhibited in the Sagesse sonnets and in the 
Gita in a more or less identical form. 
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French Stones from Alphonse Dx/ulet 

By Indira Sarkar, m.a. 

Pages 116. Price Rs. 4. 

Mahralt'd (Poona). “Inclna Sarkar lias not only served Eiench 
but also Indian literature.” 

Amrila Ifyzat Patrtka (Calcutta). ‘‘Miss Indira Sarkai has put 
all lovers of short stories in debt by rendering into English 
a few masterpieces which equal Maupassant’s tales in 
brilliance.” 

Hindu (Madras). “The charm of Daudet’s writings, with its 
unique blend of pathos and humour and descriptive vita¬ 
lity, has been secured intact in the translation, especially in 
the stories like The Stars and The Agony of the 
Semdlante ” 

Industry (Calcutta, “Hie quality of the translation is simple 

and forceful.” 

Maha-Bodhi (Calcutta). “Written in petfect and melodious 
English with a clearness that can hardly be surpassed, the 
language and style can easily compare with that of the best 
English authors of today. Though it be a translation it 
must be reckoned as a masterpiece.” 

Social Welfare (Bombay): “The situations that bring out the 
beauty and the tragedy of life, that insinuate the filiations 
between tears and smiles are Daudet”s peculiar province, 
and Miss Sarkar is to be congratulated on her success in the 
difficult task of making Daudet accessible to us.” 



Professor Oliver Lacombe (Pans) m the Introduction to tins 
book “With all my heart I thank Mademoiselle Sarkar 

for the successful zeal which she places at the service of 
blench literature.” 

Lady Rachel Ezia (Calcutta) • “It is your first effort,—you have 
really done very well indeed and I congratulate you. We 
hope that you will go from success to success.” 

Sir Edmond Gibson, C.I.E , (Calcutta) “I find the book enjoy¬ 
able leading and I think I’m fortunate in that what is 
pi actually my introduction to Alphonse Daudet should be 
through the medium of a delightful translation.” 

o o 

Miss Bharati Sarabhai (Ahmedabad), Author of The Weil of the 
People . “I hope you will go on developing ui this line till 
it gives you real fulfilment.” 

Sn Douglas Gordon, C.I.E, (Calcutta) “1 was extiemely in¬ 
terested in reading your tianslations, and envy your skill in 

tendering from one foteign language to another these enter¬ 
taining stories.” 

Madame Sophia Wadia (Bombay). “Congratulations and more 
power to you May this first volume be but one of a 
senes in which you will interest French literature to the 

English-speaking pubLc and especially to our readers m 
India.” 

Dr R. R. Kuczynski (Colonial Office, London)- “I enjoyed 
greatly reading the stories again in your delightful version. 

I like the Pope’s Mule and the Stars.” 

Prolessor Amatnath Jha (Allahabad): “You have succeeded in 
not only capturing the spirit of Daudet but making the 
stones seem original compositions.” 

Di. John Matthai (New Delhi) “I have read it with much 
interest.” 
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Sir Usha Nath Sen, C.B.E. (New Delhi): “I find it extremely 
interesting reading and l must say your handling of Daudit 
is very delicate.” 

Justice A. Henderson (Calcutta). “I do not think you could 
have the translator’s task better expressed. I hope that the 
book will be a success and that you will spread on otha 
efforts.” 

Prof. Zakir Husain (New Delhi). “Your translation reads so 
well in English,—I hasten to congratulate you on your 
success.” 

S'n Prakasa, ML A. (Central), Benares “I congiatulate you 
on flowering into an author so early and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the stories.” 

Lady Ranu Mookerjce (Calcutta): “I read the book with great 
enjoyment.” 

Sir Muza M Ismail, Hyderabad (Deccan)* “Best wishes for 
your success as a writer ” 

J Maenhaut, Universitc Colomalc de Belgique, Anvers “l was 
moved to read the Goat of Monsieur Segiun and I can 
assure you that I really felt, while reading, the same exqui¬ 
site and imponderable charm that I ever felt when reading 
it in the original some forty years ago.” 

M Raper, Bibhothequc de l’Universite de Gand, Belgique: “I 
congiatulate you for this performance of excellent English 
translation—because it is the only one.” 

Mrs. Ellen Watumull (Los Angeles, California, U.S.A.): “It 
is very interesting that you in India should translate these 
stones from the French into English. Your book of Stories 
is delightfully translated.” 

Professor L. Renou (Paris): “I congratulate you on this work ” 
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Dr. W. E Deming (Bureau of Budget, Washington, D.C.)* 

“You are to be congratulated on the production of your 
book.” 

Plot. H. ). Laski (London)- “Obviously it must have given you 
much pleasure to have attempted it.” 

Insurance Wo,Id ^Calcutta)* “Plain, forceful—and we should 
add—faithful English, and we are c ure she will have no 
lack of readers in this country.” 

Iltndnslhan Standard (Calcutta)* “The stories flow on like 

ripples, with all their delicate charms, artistry and psycholo¬ 

gical plumbings.” 

Indian PEN (Bombay): “The English version is a boon to 

those who arc not acquainted with French We congra¬ 
tulate the gifted translator.” 

Viswa-Bharati (Santinikctan): “The translator is to be congratu¬ 
lated on having made accessible to the Indian reading public 
the wotk of one of the great 19th century French writers ” 

Hindu Outlook (Ncw-Delhi). “We can say to the credit of 

Indira Sarkar that she has followed the text closely. In her 
fine and exquisite style she depicts the stories. Indira Sarka 
has rendered a distinct service to the country by the pub^ 
cation of her book.” 

Nattonal Front (Cawnporc) * “The translator’s command of* 

language is evidenced in her ability to translate Daudct’s 
unique b^end of pathos and humour and descriptive vitality 
into her renderings.” 

Piofessor Father de Ghcldcre, St Xavier’s College (Calcutta): 
“The translation reads very well and keeps something of 
that subtle and undefinab’c something, aroma, spirit of the 
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country, charm, poetical fancy,—which have made Daudet 
a popular favourite.” 

Professor Mrs. Vera Anstey (London School of Economics r 
“I congratulate you on the idea of doing these translations 
and making these stones available in English and in the 
very charming way in which you have carried out the wnik 
I hope you will do more woik along these lines.” 

Sir Ernest Barker (Cambridge}: “I think von have captured a 
good deal of the charm.” 

Thomas J. Bata (Batawa, Canada;* ‘‘My wife is already en¬ 
grossed in the stories and is paiticularly interested because 
we noticed that >ou had first come into contact with French 
literature in Switzerland, which as you may have heard is 
my wife’s native country.” 

Ptofessor H. J Fleure (Manchester): “I am always very in¬ 
terested in efforts to spread a knowledge of French life and 
thought, and Daudet was a very characteristic product of 
the Midi. You have chosen stories which will, I think, 
convey something of the colour of French life to people 
who do not know the country, and that is a valuable point.” 

Behar Herald (Patna): “Its charm lies in retaining the French 
syntax.” 

Nationalist (Calcutta): “The reader with litdc English and no 
French cannot help feeling grateful to Miss Sarkai. She is 
all a translator may aspire to be.” 

Pi of. Subodh Mukhcrjee, M.A., Dr. es lettres (Paris), Hindu 
University (Benares): “It reflects great credit on the talent¬ 
ed trans’ator that she has been able to preserve much of the 
fugitive grace of the original. When an untranslatable word 
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is found in the text she has not hesitated to expand it into 
a well-turned phrase.” 

Mr. L. G. Pinnell, C.I.E., I.C.S., (Calcutta): ‘‘You have caught 
the spirit of the original In many respects your own style 
in English Ms benefited by the French example of clarity 
and precision.” 

Principal Miss F. E. Gtose, Lady Brabourne College (Calcutta): 
‘‘I enjoyed reading some of them, refreshing my memories 
of school days. I appreciate your enterprise in seeking to 
introduce to Indian readers this very attractive French 
writer, and I think the translation is for the most part very 
faithful.” 

Col. Albert Mayer, Architect (New York): “I think you’ve 
done an extremely good job of catching the spirit of the 
French and getting the same feeling of gaiety and simpli¬ 
city and shrewdness in the English. Your work shows 
excellent promise.” 

Modern Review (Calcutta): “The authoress is an enthusiastic 
student of French literature and has displayed remarkable 
patience and skill in translating these stories into racy and 
attractive English. Her appreciation of Daudet’s literary 
genius m an introductory note reflects a maturity of judg¬ 
ment of which any competent literary critic may justly he 
proud.” 

Piincipal Mrs. Tatim Das, Bethunc College (Calcutta): “The 
translations have been executed with such care and intuitive- 
ness as to make them appear like original composition.” 

Jan A. Bata (Batatuba, San Paulo, Bra7.1l): “We all found it 
charming in spit it and excellent in the language of trans- 
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lation. I understand that your book will add value to the 
Indian literature and appeal to the Indian reader.” 
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Trench Lessons for Indian Scholar * 

(According to Benoy Sarkar's Pedagogic Method) 

By Indira Sarkai, M.A 

Special Featuies: 

i Flench pronunciation indicated m Bengali and Nagri 
Scripts 2 Entire course built up through French sentences 
to be spoken by the student. 3. Grammatical rules embodied 
in these sentences 4* Introductory French mastered in 20 
weeks at 2 lessons per week. 5. Flomcwork 2 bouts pei lesson. 

READY FOR PUBLICATION 
Social Experiences at Batanagar 
By Indira Sarkar, m.a. 

Conien is - Bengali Batamen. What is Progress? Engineers 
anti Chemists. Wage or Earning? Snapshots of Welfare 
and Business Administration. Bits of World-culture. The 
Hawaii of Bengal. What is Social Work? Poverty Pal¬ 
pable. Trade Union and Caste-System. Case Studies. 

Appendix : —Thomas Bata the Shoemaker as Maker of Men 
By Prof Benoy Sarkar. 
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